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RHAPSODY ON MUSIC. 
The maestro has bowed and glided noise- 
lessly to the grand piano. The hum is 
broken with a momentary hush, then 
rises again with hurried force into a wave 
of commentary, until pierced with a trem- 
ulous note demanding silence. A minor 
chord or two follows, floating like a bene- 
diction into the body of the great hall, 
misty in the struggle of the incandescent lights with the wan- 
ing light of the afternoon. It is the right light for music : 
one does not want a glare to dream in. A hush falls immedi- 
ately upon the audience. The expressions on the upturned 
faces change rapidly, as if an angel had swept through the 
room, and in his flight had stolen the masks with which these 
" civilized " barbarians conceal the human in them. Music 
alone can compel this complete revelation of the human — 
this rare lighting up of men s faces With divine wonderment ; 
music alone can create of a sudden this intense isolation in 
the midst of a crowd, that permits and indeed enforces this 
supreme abandonment of the imagination, this liberation of 
the poet imprisoned in every man s heart — this incontinent 
retreat into the riotous world of dreams ; it is the maddest, 
divinest of arts — none other can evoke this marvellous trans- 
formation of hard, worldly, animal, indifferent, selfish and 
careworn faces into beautiful, human faces — the faces we look 
for in the streets in vain, and lovingly welcome in our day- 
dreams. Sculpture, painting and literature sometimes hold 
us in their thrall, and, indeed, the latter is often the record of 
the sister arts ; still, they cannot dominate our every fibre as 
does music. There is no draught which can intoxicate more 
quickly than subtle harmonies. Music is our sport, and we 
are its sport : listening we live all the lives we hoped to live 
in our early dreaming; and then live again the life we have 
lived — thus hovering ever betwixt the heights and the abyss, 
we taste the distillation of all joys and Tears and miseries, 
finding a sweet-bitterness in all, and are delighted to be the 
playthings of this false Fate. All realities become the 
unrealities they are ; only the ideas laughed at in the noisy 
streets outside seem valuable, and these are at once a consola- 
tion and a torture. Music makes us forget all things ; and it 
brings everything back to memory. It flatters and mocks us ; 
it lifts us up among the gods ; it thrills us with power and 
songs greater than any sung by men; it whispers of easy 
accomplishment on the morrow; and then drags up those 
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yesterdays we thought were buried, and reminds us that there 
is no morrow. It is the echo of our own hopes ; and we, poor 
fond fools, willingly accept its voice as an external certificate 
of worth and capacity, and, dreaming of that morrow, are 
happy. Ah, well, it is good to be happy — and what else can 
make us so? 

After life and sunshine, music is the divinest, sweetest gift 
of God, Who to the ear attuned, graciously vouchsafes numer- 
ous harmonies, even in the rattle of machinery, and in the 
roar of crowded streets. But, of course, there is music in the 
shock of men ; for music is the universal consoler, and life is 
music. All Nature throbs with music ; if it were not so, this 
would be a world of madmen, for every rustle of the wind in 
the trees, every wash of the breakers on the beach, every cry 
of the birds, every sound would come like a blow, tortur- 
ing all the senses at once. Listening to the music of 
Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Chopin, Wagner, Schumann or 
Schubert, one enters a new world — a world entirely strange 
to most men ; and yet no man, once across the threshold, ever 
feels unfamiliar in it. It is the world of dreams — the mystic 
closet of the mind that every man possesses, but of which so 
few keep the key. The poet, the philosopher and the painter 
escape their poverty in this world, and all have separate keys; 
but most men, in the absorption of prosperity, throw their 
keys away. They are the poorest of poor devils, for dreams 
alone are real. One dreams, loses, and gains all there is to be 
gained. The other grubs among the muck-heaps of the world 
and gains much, but loses the secret of happiness. The only 
almost universal key to this door, so rarely opened by the 
mass of men, is melody ; and so the poet and the trader occa- 
sionally pass into this magic realm together. But the former 
would never credit the latter with any familiarity with it, and 
the latter could scarcely describe his acquaintance there. It 
is only by intuition that those to whom this is the real world 
of their fives can discover their fellowship in this work-a-day 
world; for the world of dreams is a world of intense isolation; 
and in this outer world, the dreamers may be dreamers to each 
other, but they cannot possibly be dreams; and the only satis- 
factory companions to a dreamer are those of his dreams. 
Therefore the spirit world of music is like the great silence 
of death; it has a thousand entrances, unseen, stumbled 
upon only in the dark, — and every man must enter alone. 

Music is the confessional box of the whole world. If 
one has a dormant conscience one fears to awaken, one 
should never go to, a grand recital, for one is caught in the 
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toils of sound and stripped to one's self before one is aware 
of it. True music — and I allude to that kind only — is the 
arraigner of all cruelty, greed, pettiness, all misliving. It is 
the very poetry of passion, but it preaches a morality as rigid 
as the Decalogue's. All the grosser elements of a man are 
subdued, indeed, quite forgotten, under its spell. The man 
who could become the prey of his baser passions immediately 
after listening to a Beethoven sonata or a Mendelssohn 
march could (to use a paradox) never have had the patience 
to listen to such music at all. In the exaltation born of 
music one drifts naturally into introspective and heroic 
moods, and one is shocked to recognize one's littlenesses 
and meannesses in sudden hushes, or borne upon a wave of 
sound that sets all one's nerves thrilling with noble impulses, 
while one is wholly unconscious of any physical being. But 
although music is an accuser, — a conscience that will not be 
swerjt aside, while it is throbbing in the air, it is also a great 
inspirer, a wellspring of worthy and human promptings. Music 
is not only the world's conscience ; it is the world s comfort. 
One can find all one's moods, one's hopes, and one's failings 
and fears in its great heart, but one can find forgiveness also. 
It is the mother of great resolves and good resolutions, 
innumerable: and perhaps, if in our work-a-day world we 
lived to a continual accompaniment of sweet and bitter 
harmonies, men and women would be less indifferent, less 
selfish and less cruel ; in a word, not only human, but humane. 
The fundamental problem of life which confronts all reformers 
of existing abuses, — the insoluble question : how to reform 
human nature, — might then be disposed of. But, I fear me, 
if there were any intermissions the looting, the chicanery and 
the brutality would break out with renewed violence: and so 
my panacea for the pimply body politic is no more practical 
than those of the sans-culotte political economists. Of course, 
in the woods, among the hedgerows, and along the seashore, 
the air is filled with God's music, and one can draw up a sane 
philosophy of life with it ringing in one's ears; but in the 
cities, where a clatter of men's wheels and engines has been 
substituted for God's eternal music, such a philosophy would 
seem quite insane. And yet for the poet there are doubtless 
eternal meanings even in the recurrent, unceasing rumble of 
a city's traffic and trades. The music of the woods may be 
sweeter at some seasons, but the music of the streets is 
sadder, for it is the music of birth and life, misery and wrong, 
short-lived gaiety and suffering and death; and still "the 
loom of time" roars on, and each generation repeats the 
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same old dirge, and each thinks it is a new thing. Every 
orthodox Christian dreams of a heaven, where symphonies 
and chorals shall be unceasing ; and perhaps this is a vague 
recognition of the fact that music is the most effective check 
upon the instinctive savagery of mankind. A heaven with- 
out music would be an immense anarchy. It is certain in 
this world that hearts which are quite indifferent to suffer- 
ing, misery, prayers and pleadings, and bitter tears wrung 
from other human hearts, will soften in a few moments, as 
Mendelssohn whispers of a nobler, diviner life. If men had 
but usually ears to listen, the music of the streets should 
have the same effect; but, alas, it more often happens that 
the roar of this great tide brushes any passing tenderness 
out of the heart, and the noblest badge of the noblest man- 
hood is condemned as unworthy a man of the world. 

The musician is more than a poet. He is the creator of a 
shadow world in which the poet may revel, but which no 
words can describe. Music is a universal language; it is 
foreign in every land, but it needs no interpreter. All Babel 
can listen and comprehend, but no tongue can translate ; for 
music is idealized sound, and something more ; it is the soul 
of all philosophies, all religions, all strife, all peace, misery or 
happiness. We have grand poems and sonorous prose in 
our literature, but music is the only art possessing pure 
harmony that is at once ideal and common. There is some- 
thing lacking in the grandest poetry, something indefinable, 
that is in every snatch of true music : it cannot be explained 
or accounted for by theories or laws, but poetry may make 
better men; music makes demi-gods. To be able to pile 
sound upon sound until it reaches a grand culmination of 
triumphant music is to be able to create, not only a few men 
and women — the triumph of the novelist! — but a whole world 
of marvellous peaks and seas and gods and goddesses: it 
quite transcends the delight of making beautiful English. 
The world of the musician is entirely different from this 
world of reality, but it throws a startling, unescapable light 
upon realities ; it is the world of romance, but it presents the 
realism of improbable dreams, and what can be more realistic 
than that? We delude ourselves with "realities." Thought 
is the only real thing in the world, and though we can enter 
through our hearing alone, music is essentially a world of 
thought. All other possessions and pleasures are mockeries. 
The musician holds the keys to human souls, long locked ; and, 
though he cannot look therein, he does more, — he throws 
them open to those who would fain shut out their cries and 
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memories. And he gives all who care to listen the freedom 
of that ancient Eastern city of dreams, which exists in the 
mind of almost every man, and far transcends in mystery and 
splendour the Orient men go out in ships to see. Looking 
into the stolid face of your neighbour you can scarcely think 
it conceivable that he is floating in a garlanded barge, lying 
on a bed of roses, with his head in the Tap of Venus, stricken 
with the languor of love, drunk with the singing of the 
Bacchantes dancing at the prow, a King of love and life — 
floating idly beneath an amethyst sky, on a gently rocking 
purple sea, broken into wreaths of pearls by splashing 
nymphs. But good, respectable citizen, and lying butcher 
that ne is, your fat, red, smug-faced neighbour is actually in 
the highest of bad company ; and his stupid-looking spouse, 
who, lacking an ear for music, lacks all that excuses her exist- 
ence, does not know her husband is a conqueror in the Court 
of Love itself. And he, poor man, will awake and go home 
sad at heart — and perhaps grumble at his own beefsteak. 

Music is a great paradox: it gives and denies; it consoles 
one for what is done irremediably, and makes one yearn for 
that which is unattainable ; it laughs in one's face at one's 
success, or ennobles one's failure, and, while comforting, daz- 
zles one with triumphs beyond one's reach; or else one is 
caught up in the grandeur of the music, and wakes only to 
failure wnen the last note has died into silence, and the 
released hum of humanity — the disillusioning murmur of life, 
mocks one's new-born hopes. Music makes life more real, 
and dreams more vivid than life ; it is the gate of paradise, 
and the cheat of all mankind; it brings supreme fulfilment, 
great desire, or great despair; it is everything to every mind ; 
it is the echo of thought and the germ of reflection ; it can be 
a queen or a common paramour; it is the one art practiced of 
men which completely transcends humanity, without being 
repellent to the lowest intellect. 

Music is the sea on which all the argosies of our hopes go 
safely into port. It is paradise to the sensualist and the 
ascetic. All can find in it what they seek. The poet who sees 
visions and dreams, but has to write for his bread, and so 
cheats all the world, listening, sees his page crowded with 
great thoughts. The artist sees his canvas start into life. The 
merchant, forgetting his counting-house and ledgers, lives 
again in the wonderland of his boyhood, when he, too, dreamed 
of being a poet. All who are disappointed in life are crowned 
with success, or made content with the revelation of the cheat 
of success. In the mad world of music old faces are seen, 
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cold lips are warm and return one's kisses, old hopes are 
renewed, old loves prove true. Faces filled with joy are 
dashed through a rent in the sound, as the air is still quiver- 
ing with the crash of a. fortissimo, and then in the minor chords 
become contorted with pain, and disappear. The audience 
and the hall are swallowed up in the vague shadows of this 
world of sound. Here are demons, nymphs, strange lights 
and stranger shadows, — a medley of the most grotesque 
imaginings and human memories. The wildest imaginations 
of men find expression in music, as they never can in words or 
colour, for music is both ; and miracle of miracles ! the men who 
cannot understand the mysteries of the world of books, set 
forth in plain types, are immediately in sympathy with this 
stranger world of music. It is a world of sorrows and joys, 
of laughter, joyous and terrifying, and tears of happiness and 
despair. It is the epitome of human endeavour; the mockery 
of human accomplishment. It is God speaking to men 
through His human agents. 

If all this is madness, take a fool's advice : Go and be mad 
for one evening — and live ! 

Walter Blackburn Harte. 
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